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[The Chevrotain.] 


Anona the order of Ruminating Mammalia, is a group 
to which Linneus gave the title of Moschus, from the 
circumstance of one of the species producing that well- 
known substance called musk, the secretion of a peculiar 
glandular pouch on the abdomen of the male; for the 
sake of which the animal is eagerly hunted in the 
regions it frequents, namely, the high mountain ranges 
in China, Thibet, Tonquin, Pegu, and also southern 
Tartary. The musk deer (moschus moschiferus, Linn.) 
is the only one of this group in which this secretion is 
produced ; it differs from the other species also in its 
adaptation to an elevated and rocky abode ; its limbs 
are strong, its hoofs short, broad, and expanded; and 
the posterior rudimentary hoofs are very large and 
almost touch the ground. In consequence of these 
and other details, naturalists have now removed the 
musk deer into a separate genus, and converted the 
generic appellation of Linneus, into a family title, viz., 
moschide, or the musk tribe. The moschide closely 
resemble the deer in their general form and appearance, 
but they resemble them in miniature, for with the 
exception of the true musk, which equals a roebuck in 
size and stature, the rest are all extremely small; they 
are indeed the smallest of the Ruminating order, and 
Vor. V. 





the most beautiful; their eyes are large, dark, and 
beaming with a mild yet animated expression; the 
head is elegantly formed, and tapers to a slender nose ; 
the ears are moderate and open; the haunches elevated 
and round, and the limbs delicately slender and tapering 
to narrow pointed hoofs. 

Tt is with the deer tribe alone, among all the Rumi- 
nantia, that the musk tribe can possibly be confounded ; 
but they differ from the deer in many points of their 
detail. In the first place they are altogether destitute 
of horns, and also of the suborbital pits, which are so 
common in the animals of that group. As in most 
ruminants (the camels and lamas excepted), the molar 
teeth are six on each side, above and below, but the 
two first molars are elevated into cutting edges and 
points, and the other four have their crowns studded 
with acute tubercles ; there are no incisors in the upper 
jaw, and eight in the lowey, as in the deer, sheep, and 
ox; but the males are furnished with large canines in 
the upper jaw, which project downwards and come out 
from between the lips; these canines are compressed. 
pointed, arched backwards, and. have a sharp posterior 
cutting edge. In the true musk they are at least three 
inches in length, and are doubtless used as weapons of 
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defence. Setting aside the musk, the other members 
of this group are termed Chevrotains. They are respec- 
tively natives of Ceylon, and of Java and Sumatra, and 
it is not improbable that they extend to other islands 
adjacent. The chevrotains are themselves divided by 
some naturalists into two genera, Meminna and Tra- 
gulus; the former distinguished by the metatarsus, or 
cannon bone of the hind limbs, being covered com- 
pletely with hair, except a little below the hock, where 
there is a naked prominence; by the fur being rather 
soft and full, and by the hoofs being not so slender as 
in the next genus, Tragulus, which is characterized by 
the hinder part of the cannon bone being naked, the 
hair of the body close and smooth, and also by the 
presence of a naked glandular space under the chin, 
moistened with a fluid exudation. 

It will suffice us to have stated these distinctions, 
which are useful only in a scientific point of view, nor 
shall we drop the term moschus, as applied to the 
chevrotains, the general history of which, rather than 
an account of minute distinctions between them, is our 
immediate object. 

Of the chevrotains the meminna is the largest; being 
about eighteen inches in length, and of proportionate 
stature. It isa native of Ceylon, but of its habits we 
have no account. In all probability they resemble 
those of the following species. Its colour is olive gray, 
the sides being dappled with white, which is the colour 
of the throat and under parts. 

Two better known species, as it respects habits and 
manners, are the napu chevrotain (Moschus Javanicus, 
Raffles), and the kanchil (Moschus Kanchil, Raffles), 
both natives of Java, where Sir Stamford Raffles ob- 
tained much information concerning them. Of these 
elegant species the napu is the largest, being about 
equal to a full-grown hare, but not so long. Its colour 
is ferruginous brown above, and white beneath the 
chest; having two longitudinal dusky stripes, so as to 
make a central and two lateral broad lines of white, 
below which passes a transverse band of pale yellowish 
fawn; the two lateral bands extend nearly to the 
shoulders on each side. The muzzle, which is naked, is 
black, with a tinge of flesh-colour, as are also the ears, 
which are nearly naked. The tail is rather short, and 
white at the tip. In its manners the napu is mild and 
gentle, and soon becomes reconciled to captivity. It 
bears our climate well, with eare; and though never 
familiar, is perfectly at its ease, appearing indeed in- 
different to what is passing around it. Though des- 
titute of marked intelligence, its graceful form, its 
agreeable colouring, and its full dark eyes, render it an 
interesting object. In its native region it gives pre- 
ference to thickets, and districts overgrown with brush- 
wood near the sea-shore, seldom visiting the forests in 
which the kanchil takes up its residence. It is inferior 
to that species in speed, activity, and cunning; and is 
therefore more exposed to danger from beasts of prey, 
with which the deep forests abound, and hence it 
prefers to lurk in coverts nearer the vicinity of man, 
from whom it can more easily conceal itself than from 
the watchful eyes of its feline enemies, within the im- 
mediate precincts of whose haunts it fears to intrude. 
Its food consists of berries, &c. 

The kanchil is lighter and more spirited than the 
napu, and considerably smaller; independent of the 


difference in size, it is easily distinguished by its darker | 
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colour, by a broad stripe of dark chesnut, verging upon | 


black, which runs down the back of the neck, and by 
the width of the band across its chest. Of all the che- 
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cover so large a portion of its native island, feeding 
chiefly on the fruit of the kayo-briang (Gmedlina villosa, 
Roxb.) ; and though it will live in confinement, it en- 
dures captivity with great impatience and restlessness ; 
the moment an opportunity offers for escape, off it 
bounds, making for the forest, the deep recesses of 
which afford it a welcome refuge. Such are its cun- 
ning and alertness, and so prompt is it with expedients 
when pressed by danger, that, as Sir Stamford Raffles 
informs us, “ it is a common Malay proverb to desig- 
nate a great rogue to be as cunning as a kanchil ;” 
and he adds, that “ of this cunning many instances are 
related by the natives. If taken in nooses laid for 
them, these animals will, when the hunter arrives, 
stretch themselves out motionless, and feign to be dead; 
and if he is deceived by this manceuvre, and unties 
them, they seize the moment to start on their legs, and 
disappear in an instant. A still more singular expe- 
dient, however, is mentioned; that when closely pur- 
sued by dogs the kanchil will sometimes make a bound 
upwards, hook itself on the branch of a tree by means 
of its crooked tusks, and there remain suspended till 
the dogs have passed beneath.” In this extraordinary 
address and activity it surpasses every other species ; 
indeed, none except the kanchil have gained a reputa- 
tion for these qualities, although all are light-limbed, 
free, and vigorous. It is this species which is repre- 
sented in our cut. 

Besides the kanchil, Sir Stamford Raffles alludes to 
another species, called by the Javanese, pelandoc, dis- 
tinguished by a more robust form of body and by larger 
eyes. Of its habits little or nothing is known, nor does 
it appear that Sir S. Raffles himself ever saw the ani- 
mal. In a paper in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,’ Mr. Gray thinks it probable that the pelandoc 
may be identical with a species described by him as 
moschus fulviventa, which is the “ jewne chevrotain” of 
Buffon (vol. xii.) It is very like the kanchil in colour- 
ing, but differs in having the under surface pale ful- 
vous, with four white streaks, and in the lateral streaks 
on the chest being isolated anteriorly by means of a 
narrow transverse band which separates them from the 
white of the chin. 

In the menagerie of the Zoological Society are a pair 
of beautiful chevrotains, regarded by Mr. Gray as dis- 
tinct from any of the preceding species; he has termed 
this species moschus Stanleyanus, and observes that it 
is immediately distinguishable from all the other species 
by the brightness of its colouring, by the absence of a 
dark mark along the back of the neck, and by the pure 
white of the under surface of the body. This interest- 
ing pair are remarkable for their gentleness and con- 
fidence; they suffer the near approach of strangers 
without manifesting any alarm, and return the gaze of 
admiring visiters with a serene expression in their full 
dark eyes. Their movements are light and graceful, 
and their slender limbs, by no means so thick as a 
common pencil, are vigorous and elastic. They are 
evidently more formed for bounding and leaping than 
for a rapid course. Within the last few months this 
pair have produced a fawn, a circumstance which proves 
how easily they become reconciled to captivity, and 
how well, under a proper system of management, they 
endure our changeable and northern climate. 

The chevrotains have been till lately but very imper- 
fectly understood. Buffon regarded the guevei, or 
pigmy antelope of Senegal (antilope pygmea), as a 
chevrotain; and the moschus Americanus, and the mos- 
chus delicatulus of South America, are the young of a 


vrotains this is the most active and elegant; indeed, its | species of deer, probably the cervus nemorivagus, or 
address and resolution are the theme of common dis- | guazu-bira of Azara. The chevrotains, however, are 
course in its native country, and the most extraordinary | exclusively oriental, and, in fact, exclusively Indian. 


instances are related of its cunning. 


Unlike the napu, | Of all the deer tribe, the muntjacs of India and the 


it resides in the depths of the mighty forests which | Indian islands approach them the nearest in form and 
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habits; but these elegant animals have small horns, 
supported on long osseous peduncies rising from the 
forehead and covered with hair, a circumstance which, 
independently of their greater size, easily distinguishes 
them from the lightest, smallest, and most delicately 
beautiful of all the Ruminants, the chevrotains. 





MAPLE SUGAR-MAKING. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tuere is inserted in a previous Number (194) of the 
* Penny Magazine,’ the process of maple sugar-making, 
copied from ‘ Evans’s Emigrants’ Directory; but as 
the process he gives, although pretty general—particu- 
larly in Canada, is about the “ rudest and the roughest,” 
—I will proceed to state the manner of manufacturing 
this article, where it is*conducted on a more business- 
like and extensive scale; for in all the “ Tours” and 
* Directories” connected with North America, I do 
not remember to have seen the slightest notice taken 
of those more respectable “ maple-sugar factories.” 

The beautiful maple-tree given in the engraving on 
the front page of the Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ 
before alluded to, represents that tree when growing in 
the “ cleared” or open ground, where it has an oppor- 
tunity of stretching out its full-leaved branches in every 
direction ; but it is by no means a faithful represen- 
tation of the sugar-maple as found in the aboriginal 
forests of North America. There, encroached upon on 
every side, it shoots up tall and straight ; and often, in 
a full-grown tree, without branch or limb to the height 
of fifty or sixty feet: for even the proud oak, that 
delights to extend its stout arms towards every point 
of the horizon, is compelled to rear its “ diminished 
head” on the top of a tall, smooth, and branchless 
stem, straight as the Indian’s arrow! Indeed where 
the forest trees grow so close together as they generally 
do in those latitudes where the sugar-maple most 
abounds, there scarcely exists a crooked stem unless it 
has been compelled to deviate from a perpendicular 
line by some intervening obstruction. The extracting 
of sugar from the sap of the maple was not a dis- 
covery of the early settlers of those regions ; for indolent 
and incurious as the North American Indians are known 
to be, it seems that some of their tribes were in the 
practice of manufacturing this sort of sugar. Rude as 
was the method they adopted, however, it is almost pre- 
cisely the same as that mentioned in ‘ Evans’s Emi- 
grants’ Directory,’ since the only difference seems to 
be—that the Indians boiled down the sap in earthen 
vessels, while the modern makers use iron ones. 

In those parts of the country where a few of the 
inhabitants are in the habit of making maple sugar on 
a larger scale than ordinary, (for generally speaking 
but few of them make a sufficiency for family consump- 
tion) the plan usually adopted is somewhat dissimilar 
from the common method ; and although more labour 
and expense are necessary to carry it into effect in the 
first instance, yet ultimately the manufacturer is sure 
to be well rewarded for his pains. As a description of 
one set of “ sugar-works ” will apply to all the others, 
I will proceed to give a short account of those belong- 
ing to a farmer, an acquaintance of mine, residing in 
Pennsylvania. 

The lands in general, where the sugar-maple is 
abundant, are of an uneven surface, being the descend- 
ing ridges from some range of mountains, or from 
elevated table-land ; with the exception, however, of 
a considerable portion of Upper Canada, and some 
arts of the States of Ohio and Michigan not remote 
rom the large lakes, where the lands are generally 

evel and very little broken. Near the upper extre- 
nity of a gently-sloping valley, where the forest 
abounds with maple trees of a good size, the person 





alluded to has fixed his “ sugar-camp ;” and in the 
centre of the camp, towards which the ground gradu- 
ally descends in three different directions, he has fixed 
upon a place for his “‘ sugar works.” These consist of 
a tolerably spacious shed, built of rude logs, and open 
towards the south, but closed at the two ends and on 
the opposite side. Along the centre of the shed is a 
low rude stone-wall, with a flue along the middle of it, 
and open spaces for two or three fires, above which are 
placed three spacious but shallow iron pans, similar to 
those used in salt-works, where a quick evaporation 
materially expedites the process of salt-making, the 
same principle applying equally to the manufacturing 
of sugar. There are also a couple of middling-sized 
iron kettles into which the sap, when it has been reduced 
to the consistency of sirup, is consigned from the flat 
pans ; and here it is boiled slowly and carefully—being 
frequently stirred, until it crystallizes and becomes 
sugar. Adjoining the pans is a “ receiver,” in the 
form of a large vat, of a clumsy construction, with 
wooden hoops, and staves of at least three inches 
in thickness, and containing 800 or 900 gallons. 
In ordinary cases a large tree hollowed out is used fur 
a receiver. This vessel is sunk a little below the sur- 

fave of the ground; and a few inches from its bottom 
there js inserted a hollow wooden tube of about two 
inches in diameter, which is carried under the founda 

tion of the shed within a drain of two feet in depth. 
At a short distance from the shed this conducting pipe 
is connected with four or five others, from which it 
receives the sap from all the surrounding erfinences. 
The most laborious part of sugar-making, even where 
it is carried on but to a small extent, is the carrying 
of the sap to the boiling department, which necessarily 
must be placed at a considerable distance from some 
of the trees in the more distant parts of the “ sugar 

bush ;” for the quantity of sap required for each 
pound of sugar is at the least from four to five 
gallons. The owner of those sugar-works at pre 

sent under consideration, in order to lessen this 
part of the labour has had several drains cut along 
the sides of the sloping declivities ; and in the bottom 
of each drain he has had a wooden pipe placed, at a 
sufficient depth to be out of the reach of the in- 
tensest frosts. At convenient distances he has fixed 
upright hollow pieces of timber, the top of each shaped 
like a funnel, into which the collectors of the sap empty 
their pails and buckets, the contents of which, in a few 
minutes, is safely conveyed into the receiver, placed 
within the shed. It is absolutely necessary that the 
pipes should be placed below the action of the frost, 
else, during the winter, many of them would be split, 
and rendered totally unserviceable. Nor would it 
answer to place them temporarily on the surface; since 
it commonly happens, during the earlier part of the 
“ sugar-season,” that the frost by night (and sometimes 
by day also) is so severe, that the sap would become 
frozen in the pipes, on its way to the boiling-shed, 
whereby the passage would continue obstructed for 
some time after the sap again began to flow from the 
trees. In this person’s establishment about 2000 trees 
were tapped annually; and six active persons were in 
constamt attendance at the sugar-works, relieving each 
other during the night in attending to the supplying of 
the boilers with sap, and the fires with fuel, so that 
the evaporation might not be impeded. None of those 
backwoods’ manufacturers, however, carry out the pro- 
cess to the extent of “ clarifying and refining ;” for all 
they do towards the obtaining of sugar of a tolerable 
quality is a due care and attention to cleanliness in 
every department of the business. In the first place, 
all their sap-buckets (for they do not use the common 
woodman’s trough) are ascertained to be perfectly 
sweet and clean; and before the pipes that conduct the 
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sap to the receiver are put in requisition, a quantity of 
lime-water is passed through them, which, after re- 
maining for some time in the vat, is pumped out into 
the boilers: and thus all the vessels employed are ren- 
dered free from any taints or impurities. 

The sap or liquor in the large pans is passed from 
one to another as it acquires a certain degree of sweet- 
ness; and in each removal it is passed through strainers 
of the proper degree of fineness. It is then left to 
subside, previous to its being placed in the sugaring- 
kettles; and while in this last stage of the process, the 
accumulating impurities are frequently skimmed off, 
as they had also been during the earlier stages of boil- 
ing. Each of the sugaring-kettles will contain some- 
thing over two hundred weight, and it occasionally 
happens that each of them will turn out that quantity 
per day. A slow fire and frequent stirrings are ne- 
cessary in this last stage of the operation, in order to 
prevent the sugar becoming “ scorched,” or “ burnt.” 
Sometimes a little isinglass, or a few quarts of skim- 
milk, is mixed with the liquor in the boilers; but if the 
leaves and ashes, and other impurities, have been care- 
fully guarded against, the sugar seldom fails of being a 
tolerably good colour,—about a medium quality of 
what we import from the West Indies. 

I was given to understand, that, when the season for 
sugar-making was favourable, the 2000 trees would 
yield nearly three tons of sugar, or about three pounds 
and a half each tree; but in indifferent seasons only 
from 4000 to 5000 Ibs. used generally to be made. 
Some seasons the sap will commence flowing early in 
March, and at other times not before the early part of 
April When the season opens early, it is almost sure 
to be interrupted by the return of severe frost and snow ; 
and thus it sometimes happens that the business of 
sugar-making is suspended for several weeks. About 
three weeks is a full average of “ sugar weather ;” 
some years there is a little more, but more frequently 
less. Supposing the sugar-works of which I have been 
speaking to yield annually 5400 Ibs. weight, the value 


thereof, taking the average of the last ten years, would | 
Tt may | 


be 90/. per annum, at the rate of 4d. the Ib. 
be true that it would not fetch that sum, in cash, at the 
sugar-works, because cash is scarce in that part of the 
country ; but it would pay the manufacturer, over and 
above the estimated sum it costs to manufacture it, a 
fair remuneration for the trouble of taking it to market. 
The expense of the first establishing of these works was 
about 150/., which, at six per cent. for interest, and ten 
per cent. for “wear and tear,” would amount to 24/. ; 
and the wages of six persons for three weeks would be 
201. ; besides, there would be a consumption of fire- 
wood to the value of 4/. or 5/.,x—-amounting altogether to 
nearly 50/.; leaving a clear profit to the manufacturer 
of full 402. Although this is but a small sum, yet 
to a back-woods’ fansmer, who possesses but few oppor- 
tunities of realizing cash, it becomes worthy of his 
consideration. 

The best customers for maple-sugar are found 
amongst those persons most violently opposed to 
slavery ; for many of them will give a higher price for 
an inferior article provided it has been manufactured by 
free men. Although much has been said in favour of 
maple-sugar, it is a well-known fact to those who have 
taken the pains to experiment upon it, that it contains 
less of the saccharine principle than the cane-sugar 
does by nearly ten per cent. 

The best method of tapping the trees is not by 
* notching ” them with an axe, according to the original 
rude custom, but by boring auger-holes of about an 
inch in diameter, and to the depth of an inch beneath 
the inner bark. This method does not at all injure the 


tree, whereas the notching system often dissevers the 
bark longitudinally for the space of six or eight inches ; 
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for if the sugar-maker will but take the trouble, when 
the sap has stopped running, to plug up the auger 

holes, in two years a new bark will have closed over the 
small orifices. Some of the modern settlers are getting 
into the way of planting out groves of young maple- 
trees; so that when those in the forest shall become old 
and sapless, they may then have a supply of young and 
thrifty ones. . 


CORFE CASTLE. 


Tue Dorsetshire coast, at its eastern extremity, is in- 
dented by a bay which forms the safe and capacious 
harbour of Poole. The entrance is only about a quar- 
ter of a mile in width; a neck of land from the isle of 
Purbeck, called South Haven Point, and one from the 
mainland of Dorsetshire, called North Haven Point, 
projecting inte the sea within this distance of each 
other. The isle of Purbeck is, properly speaking, a 
peninsula, and forms part of the county of Dorsetshire ; 
is of an irregular form, approaching to an oval, and 
twelve miles in length; and being indented by several 
bays, it varies from seven to ten miles in breadth. The 
surface is agreeably diversified, and the quarries, shores, 
and cliffs present many objects of interest to the natu- 
ralist. The district was once covered with forests, well 
stocked with deer; and down to the time of James I. 
was not unfrequently visited by various of our kings 
for the purpose of enjoying the pleasures of the chase. 
But the hunting-seats with which it was once studded 
are now converted into farm-houses. There is, how- 
ever, another species of industry besides that of agri- 
culture which affords employment to the inhabitants. 
There are extensive quarries of stone of various kinds, 
some of which are used for tiling and others for build- 
ing purposes; and grey marble is also obtained. The 
working of the quarries and the exportation of the 
material to London employs a considerable number of 
persons, and though it is not adapted to magnificent 
edifices like the Portland stone, it is very extensively 
used. After the fire of London, the Purbeck quarries 
supplied a portion of the materials for rebuilding the 
city. There is a tram-road, or railway, from near Corfe 
Castle to Poole harbour, to facilitate the conveyance of 
the stone from the quarry to the place of shipment. 
The isle of Purbeck is divided into nine parishes, 
and several hamlets and villages. Corfe Castle is the 
only market-town. Previous to the passing of the act 
to amend the representation of the people in England 
and Wales, this place had returned two members to 
Parliament since the early part of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The constituency consisted of about fourteen 
resident, and thirty non-resident holders of burgage 
tenements, and the mayor was the returning officer. 
It was an ancient borough by prescription, and was 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. The government 
was vested in the mayor and eight burgesses, who, 
after they had passed the mayor’s chair, were called 
“barons.” When the borough was visited under the 
Commission of Corporation Inquiry, the corporate body 
refused to give any information respecting their charters 
and privileges; and from the nature and constitution 
of this body, and the situation in life of the inhabitants, 
no particulars on these points could be obtained by the 
commissioner. In his report it is stated that “the town 
of Corfe Castle is of mean appearance, and presents no 
indication of present prosperity, or of progressive im- 
provement. The census of 1831 shows that although 
there were at that time no uninhabited houses in thi 
borough, there were also none that were in a course ¢ 
building ; that the number of inhabited houses wa 
156, the number of families occupying them 193, ant 
the total population 960.” The privilege of returning 
two members to Parliament, while towns containing 
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200,000 inhabitants were denied this power of electing 
representatives being inconsistent and incompatible 
with the times, Corfe Castle was disfranchised under 
the Reform Act; and being destitute of the proper 
elements of self-government, its corporate character 
also is no longer recognised. 

The castle is on the north side of the town, on a 
steep eminence, and a bridge of four high and narrow 
arches, which is thrown across a deep moat, now dry, 
connects it with the town. Edward the Martyr was 
stabbed at the gate of this castle, by order of his 
mother-in-law, who, with her son, then inhabited it. 
It has been a place of considerable strength, and from 
its position on the southern coast, was doubtless re- 
garded as of great importance to the protection of the 
kingdom. The castle was most probably the precursor 
of the town. 





AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &ce. OF CHINA. 
(Continued from No. 298.] 
Tuere is nothing perhaps more peculiar in the horti- 
culture of the Chinese than their boat or raft-gardening. 
On the immense lakes, swamps, rivers, and canals, with 
which many parts of the empire abound, a very nume- 
rous population live entirely on the water, and gain their 
living mainly by fishing. To correct the acrid and un- 
wholesome humours that a fish diet is apt to generate, 





* [Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire. ] 
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they eat an immense quantity of garlic and onions, of 
which the Chinese universally are very fond ; and these 
they cultivate even on the bosom of the waters over 
which they are constantly roving. The poor fishermen 
having positively no houses on shore, nor fixed abode, 
and consequently no inducement to cultivate patches of 
land, which their more important pursuits of fishing 
might require them to leave, they have invented a 
system of culture which may move with them, and they 
ihus transport their gardens wherever they may go. 
This they do by constructing rafts of the ever-useful 
bamboo, which are well interwoven with weeds and 
strong grass, and then launched on the water and 
covered with earth. These floating gardens are made 
fast to the stern of their junks and boats, and towed 
after them *. 

The imperial parks and pleasure-grounds of the 
Chinese, and what we call landscape-gardening, have 
always been spoken of in high terms of wonder and 

* According to Purchas, there was a curious coincidence between 
the Mexicans and the Chinese in the use of floating gardens. Their 
construction seems to have been much on the same principle. “ But, 
in truth,” says the quaint old writer, describing the rafts that were 
used on the Mexican lake, “it is a matter to bee done, and there 
hath beene often seene of these gardens floating in the water; for 
they cast earth upon reeds and grasse, in such sort as it never 
wastes in the water; they sow and plant this ground, so as the 
graine grows and ripens very well, and then they remove it from 
place to place.”—Purchas, his ‘ Pilgrimes, lib, v., chap. 4, 
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admiration, and seem indeed to be more deserving of 
praise than their agriculture. 

Marco Polo dwells with emphasis on the vast park of 
Kin-sai, where 500 apartments of the palace had each 
its respective garden of flowers and of shrubs; and 
where two divisions of the inclosure which was ten 
miles in circumference, were laid out in groves, pieces 
of water, beautiful gardens stored with fruit-trees, and 
preserves of all sorts of animals that are the object of 
sport. Magnificent as this description of the old Ve- 
netian may*sonnd, it is almost borne out in fact by 
modern accounts of the emperor’s great park at Gehol. 
We are fortunate in possessing a description of the last- 
mentioned place by one who had seen it at his leisure— 
by Lord Macartney, who was not only a man of in- 
disputable veracity and judgment, but a man of fine 
feeling and taste, and himself particularly skilful in the 
art of landscape-gardening. 

“The emperor,” says his lordship, “ having been 
informed that in the course of our travels in China we 
had shown a strong desire of seeing everything curious 
and interesting, was pleased to give directions to his 
first minister to show us his park, or garden at 
Gehol. It is called in Chinese Yan-shoo-yuen, or 
paradise of 10,000 (or innumerable) trees. In order 
to have this gratification (which is considered as an 
instance of uncommon favour) we arose in the morning 
at three o'clock, and went to the palace, where we 
waited, mixed with all the great officers of state, for 
three hours (such is the etiquette of the place) till the 
emperor's appearance. At last he came forth, borne in 
the usual manner by sixteen persons on a high, open 
palankeen, attended by guards, music, standards, and 
umbrellas without number, and observing us, as we 
stood in the front-line, graciously beckoned us to ap- 
proach, having ordered his people to stop; he entered 
into conversation with us, and with great affability of 
manner, told us that he was on his way to the pagoda, 
where he usually paid his morning devotions; that as 
we professed a different religion from his, he would not 
ask us to accompany him, but that he had ordered his 
first minister, and chief calaos, to conduct us through 
his garden, and to show us whatever we were desirous 
of seeing there. 

“ Having expressed my sense of this mark of his 
condescension in the proper manner, and my increasing 
admiration of everything I had yet observed at Gehol, 
I retired ; and whilst he proceeded to his adorations at 
the pagoda, I accompanied the ministers and other 
great calaos of the court to a pavilion prepared for us, 
from whence, after a short collation, we set out on 
horseback to view this wonderful garden. We rode 
about three miles through a very beautiful park, kept 
in the highest order, and much resembling the approach 
to Luton, in Bedfordshire; the grounds gently undu- 
lated, and chequered with various groups of well-con- 
trasted trees in the offskip. As we moved onward an 
extensive lake appeared before us, the extremities of 
which seemed to lose themselves in distance and obscu- 
rity. Here was a large and magnificent yacht ready 
to receive us, and a number of smaller ones for the at- 
tendants, elegantly fitted up, and adorned with num- 
berless vanes, pendants, and streamers. The shores of 
the lake have all the varieties of shape which the fancy 
of a painter can delineate, and are so indented with 
bays, or broken with projections, that almost every 
stroke of the oar brought a new and unexpected object 
to our view. Nor are islands wanting, but they are 
situated only where they should be, each in its proper 
place, and having its proper character; one marked by 
a pagoda, or other building; one quite destitute of 
ornament; some smooth and level; some steep and 
uneven; and others frowning with wood, or smiling 
with culture, Where any things particularly interest- 
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ing were to be seen we disembarked, from time to time, 
to visit them ; and I dare say that, in the course of our 
voyage, we stopped at forty or fifty different palaces or 
pavilions. These are all furnished in the richest man- 
ner with pictures of the emperor’s huntings and pro- 
gresses; with stupendous vases of jasper and agate; 
with the finest porcelain and japan; and with every 
kind of European toys and sing-songs ;—with spheres, 
orreries, clocks, and musical automatons, of such ex- 
quisite workmanship, and in such profusion, that our 
presents must shrink from the comparison, and “ hide 
their diminished heads!” And yet I am told, that the 
fine things we have seen are far exceeded by others of 
the same kind in the apartments of the ladies, and in 
the European repository at Yuen-min-yuen. In every 
one of the pavilions was a throne, or imperial state ; 
and a Eu-jou, or symbol of peace and prosperity, placed 
at one side of it, resembling that which the emperor 
delivered to me yesterday for the king. 

“Tt would be an endless task were I to attempt a 
detail of all the wonders of this charming place. There 
is no beauty of distribution, no feature of amenity, no 
reach of fancy, which embellishes our pleasure-grounds 
in England, that is not to be found here. Had China 
been accessible to Mr. Brown or Mr. Hamilton*, I 
should have sworn they had drawn their happiest ideas 
from the rich sources which I have tasted this day ; for 
in the course of a few hours I have enjoyed such vicis- 
situdes of rural delight, as I did not conceive could be 
felt out of England, being at different moments en- 
chanted by scenes perfectly similar to those I had known 
there, to the magniticence of Stowe, the softer beauties 
of Wooburn, and the fairy-land of Paine’s Hill. 

* One thing I was particularly struck with—I mean 
the happy choice of situation for ornamental buildings. 
From attention to this circumstance they have not the 
air of being crowded or disproportioned; they never 
intrude upon the eye; but wherever they appear, always 
show themselves to advantage, and aid, improve, and 
enliven the prospect. 

“ In many places the lake is overspread by the lotus 
(nelumbium) resembling our broad-leaved water-lily. 
Artificial rocks and ponds with gold and silver fish, are 
perhaps too often introduced, and the monstrous por- 
celain figures of lions and tygers, usually placed before 
the pavilions, are displeasing to an European eye; but 
these are trifles of no great moment; and I am as- 
tonished that now, after a six hours’ critical survey of 
these gardens, I can scarcely recollect anything besides 
to find fault with.” 


[To be continued.) 





Nine of Diamonds, the Curse of Scotland.—In playing 
cards the nine of diamonds is commonly nick-named “ the 
Curse of Scotland,” and several reasons have been assigned 
for this strange denomination. When the Duke of York, 
who was shortly after James II., took up his residence at 
Edinburgh, and enlarged the palace of Holyrood, he and 
his court introduced a new game there called Comet, in 
which the nine of diamonds was the most important card. 
The Scots, who had to learn the game, lost tremendous 
sums at it, and from that circumstance the nine of 
diamonds was called the Curse‘of Scotland. Another deri- 
vation is that the nine of diamonds bore some resemblance 
to the arms of the Dalrymples, and that Lord Stair, a mem- 
ber of that family, was the real Curse of Scotland. But a 
third derivation is more modern, and much more striking, 
though we cannot take upon ourselves to decide that it is 
the most correct or the right one. It is said that the night 
before the fatal battle of Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland 
sent orders to General Campbell to give no quarter to the 
soldiers of the Pretender,—that this order being dispatched 
in great haste, happened to be written on a card, and that card 
the nine of diamonds; from which time and circumstance 
it has gone by the appellation of the Curse of Scotland. 


* Two celebrated landscape-gardeners of the last century, who 
laid out several of the most beautiful grounds in England. 
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CULTIVATION OF POPULAR TASTE. 


Wuen a people have secured to themselves a position 
in which the efforts of regular industry, accompanied 
by prudence, do not fail to obtain the means of satisfy- 
ing the bodily wants, the next step is, to attempt to 
elevate the mind by enlarging the sphere of its activity ; 
for if the mental powers are directed too exclusively to 
one object, and that not of a nature to call forth the 
higher qualities of the mind, the danger is, that in spite 
of the people bejng placed above the physical neces- 
sities to which savage life is incident, they will never- 
theless display many characteristics which are the 
criterion of an inferior state of society. Though men 
in all classes are more or less engaged in providing 
the means of subsistence, there is no reason why they 
should not be taught to aspire to other objects, and 
made to participate in those gratifications of an intel- 
lectual order, the enjoyment of which not only does not 
incapacitate them from performing the ordinary duties 
of life, but renders the path of duty more cheerful 
and pleasant. As regards the mass of the people, the 
quick and refined sense of the perceptive powers may 
be deadened ; but as their pursuits, though incapable 
in themselves of exercising much elevating influence, 
have no debasing tendency, it will not be difficult to 
awaken their slumbering powers, and to spread out 
before them a new world full of everything which can 
administer to pure and intellectual gratification. This 
is an object which is happily occupying the attention of 
many superior minds actuated by the most genuine 
feelings of philanthropy, and guided by the soundest 
views of human nature. Down to a comparatively 
recent period knowledge was the possession of a very 
small fraction of the people ; but the present times are 
distinguished by a desire to bring it within the reach 
of all. ‘This seems peculiarly desirable in a country 
like England, in which civil duties are undertaken by 
so large a number of persons for political or national 
purposes, and for the management of provincial affairs ; 
and it is called for by the necessities arising out of a 
very complicated state of society, which demand from 
each individual a great share of prudence, in order to 
avoid the consequences of miscalculating the influence 
of surrounding circumstances. In some parts of Ger- 
many aman may not marry until he is about twenty- 
five years of age, but the general diffusion of education 
would seem to render such a restriction unnecessary 
there, while in England, with fewer means of instruc- 
tion, there is, and very properly too, no restriction of 
the same kind; but individuals often suffer from 
their inability to form an instructed view of their po- 
sition. The progress which knowledge is making has, 
there can be little. doubt, tended to prevent misery 
arising from this source. 

By affording greater play to the perceptive and re- 
flective faculties, and rendering the moral sentiments 
more active, there is great probability that the inferior 
propensities will be confined within stricter limits. The 
badly-regulated exercise of the latter are the most fre- 
quent causes of the misery and wretchedness which 
prevail amongst all classes; and by diminishing the 
action of these passions the happiness of society will be 
increased, By diffusing a love of nature and of art 
amongst the people, the higher faculties of the mind 
will be awakened, and the impulses under which men 
seek for excitement in vicious indulgences, will be more 
easily overcome. But well-directed efforts can alone 
effect this improvement. The occupations which mul- 
titudes follow do not bring them in contact with ob- 
jects calculated to arouse in them an admiration of 
beauty and grandeur. ‘Fhe Scottish shepherd who 
watches amid the solitary hills is more likely to be 
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imbued with a deeper love of nature than the worker 
in a factory, or than an uninstructed agricultural la- 
bourer. 


“ The outward show of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude.” 


But the reason is that he has also been better educated, 
or the grandest and fairest scenery might have been 
presented to his eye without exciting an emotion. The 
peculiar direction of labour in this country, where it 
operates in large masses, in factories and workshops, 
is far from being unfavourable to the development 
of the mental faculties, if once they are roused and 
directed into their proper course, and rendered suffi- 
ciently observant. ‘“* Though,” says Adam Smith, “ in 
a rude state of society there is a good deal of variety 
in the occupstions of every individual, there is not a 
great deal in those of the whole society. Every man 
does, or is capable of doing, almost everything which 
every other man does or is capable of doing. Every 
man has a considerable degree of knowledge, ingenuity, 
and invention, but scarce any man has a great degree. 
The degree, however, which is commonly possessed, is 
generally sufficient for conducting the whole simple 
business of society. In a civilized state, on the con- 
trary, though there is little variety in the occupations 
of the greater part of individuals, there is an almost 
infinite variety in those of the whole community. The 
contemplation of so great a variety of objects necessarily 
exercises their minds in endless comparisons and com- 
binations, and renders their understandings in an ex- 
traordinary degree both acute and comprehensive.” 

The difference between an active and sluggish state 
of mind may be illustrated by an example with which 
every one wili be familiar. A road which presents an 
unvaried line is much more fatiguing to the traveller 
than one which, by frequent windings, presents a suc- 
cession of agreeable objects. In the one the mind is 
deadened, and in the other as agreeably excited and led 
into trains of thought. So it may be with the daily 
life of individuals : if the perceptive faculties have been 
duly trained, subjects of observation will incessantly 
arise, each conveying instruction in some form or 
degree ; but if these powers of the mind have been 
neglected, the way will be proportionably wearisome ; 
and in the absence of pure and innocent enjoyments, 
excitement will be sought in those of an opposite cha- 
racter. Individuals who have been born blind, and 
afterwards obtained the use of their sight, are at first 
incapable of marking the difference between objects ; 
and when portraits have been exhibited to savages, 
being unable to conceive that they were only represen- 
tations of living beings, they have addressed them as 
animated objects. So the mind requires to be initiated 
into the processes which enable it to comprehend the 
spirit of external objects. Without these preparatives, 
no objects but those which are marked by some broad 
distinctive character make any impression. Hundreds 
of pbjects which indicate order, regularity, and con- 
trivance, are passed without being noticed; and the 
finer and more spiritual meaning of others cannot be 
read. While a yew-tree clipped into some incongruous 
form excites attention by its harsh contrast, the beauty 
of the autumnal woeds, the blending of their tints, aud 
the associations which arise from the contemplation ot 
fading Nature, excite no appropriate feelings. <A 
superior enjoyment, and a means of moral instruction 
and improvement, are positively lost owing to the 
mind not having been properly trained. 

The mind may be imperceptibly educated, and taught, 
in a variety of ways, to appreciate true beauty, whether 
in just proportion or harmonious colouring, or fitness 
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and propriety, if the habit of observation be once 
created. Let a man who walks in the dockyards ob- 
serve the cranes which are employed in loading and 
unloading ships; though of great power and strength 
of material, they are made to appear light and elegant 
by the graceful forms which are given to them: or let 
him observe the manner in which iron-bars for the 
security of a window may be made completely repulsive 
or ornamental; while those in front of a prison look 
grim, and speak of the wretchedness pent within, they 
are deprived of their unsightly appearance by being 
made to assume a different form. 

Various manufactures might be made instrumental 
in improving the popular taste. Common earthen- 
ware might be moulded into the most exquisite forms ; 
and in place of the vulgar and meretricious ornaments 
with which it is often disfigured, the designs might 
be models of taste and elegance. Articles in common 
use, thus designed and embellished, and constantly 
before the eye, could not but tend to improve the 
taste of the people; and the effects would quickly dis- 
play themselyes in a hundred various modes. It is to 
be regretted that, owing to the public taste being so 
little advanced, buildings for chapels, schools, and other 
purposes, have been erected in every part of the coun- 
try, completely destitute of the slightest pretensions to 
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architectural beauty,—inappropriate inv their appear- 
ance, and mean in character. These buildings might 
just as well have been made agreeable objects, uniting 
convenience and propriety with something of beauty 
and elegance of design. The Infant School at Hollo- 
way * is an instance of what would commonly be done 
if the public taste were improved ; and the taste with 
which a boat-house in a nobleman’s park is often con- 
structed might be applied in the erection of the humblest 
cottage. Many of the cottages erected on the great 
roads of the kingdom as residences for the toll-collectors 
are models of elegance in cottage-architecture, and 
offer examples of improvement which it is to be hoped 
will be frequently followed. ‘The Windmill at Chester- 
ton, Warwickshire, represented in the cut, is a striking 
instance of the application of superior art to what is 
considered a common-place object, but which is trans- 
formed by art into an object of interest. It is said to 
have been erected from a design by Inigo Jones; and 
no one will deem that his great talents were misapplied 
in conferring upon such a structure a character of fit- 
ness and propriety, resembling in effect, though not in 
kind, the greater works which are regarded among the 
triumphs of the art. 


* ‘Companion to the British Almanac for 1837. 
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[Windmill at Chesterton, Warwickshire. } 
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